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FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 


BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





Chat is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
‘To which all soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 


No. XN. 


From White Chapel to Hyde Park cor- 
ner,one meets with a great variety of 
sights, the most of which are burdened 
with outlandish names. Here a beggar 
stands in the middle of the street, playing 
most beautijully, for a pennyworth of gin, 
on a fiddle, bagpipe, or organ. which costs 
more than a barrel of gin. Then Punch 
exhibits his wonderful shows to gaping 
country boys, who stare as if they would 
give their eyes to the wizard showman. 
At one corner stands a man who sells vari- 
ous utensals to needy passengers ; at ano- 
ther, 2 polite person presents the public 
with innumerable advertisements from 
apothecaries, lottery offices, particular sur- 
geons, &c. which Ishould think, would be 
indispensable to all enjoyers of forbidden 
pleasures. In one street an overladen 
donkey is expiring, and a multitude, of 
course, is collected to witness its last pangs; 
in another, two milling Irishmen are in- 
flicting bloody heads, and the public way 
is utterly impassable. Here goes a Jew, 
vociferously crying o/d clothes! old clothes! 
and then a fruiterer, bawling as loud as hu- 
man lungs will permit, buy my flow-ers for 
yeer gar-ding? It is most amusing to 
listen fora while, to the strange cries, of 
every sort, that ring through London. 

But nothing shows the foppery of this 
age of refinement so much as the apella- 
‘ions given t» the most common things. 
Chus we have the diorama, the panorama, 
the mynorama, the poccilorama, and the 
cosmorama, the eidouranion, and the hep- 
taphaisiosoptron; the harmonicon, the 
panharmonicon, the melographicon, and 
the apollonicon; again we meet with au- 
rists, ophthalmists, and chiropodists ; chi- 
rograpby, calcography, slenography, pla- 
nanography, caligraphy, bibliography, and 
i thouSand other ographies, optimism, ou- 
tinianism, corinthianism, heathenism, and 
many other isms; cheesemongers and 


butchers are al) esquires; bricklayers are 


of the stall is a meat-purveyor; the gal- 
lows isa new drop; coffee houses are ho- 
tels ; chop-houses are coffee-rooms, smok- 
ing shops are divans; ale-houses, conlec- 
tionaries ; to be drunk is to be elysianised ; 
every thing isa profession—baking, brew- 
ing, banking, robbing, begging—all are 
professions. Books not fit to be read for 
their indecency are calygonomies ; oils and 
washes are calydors and chalybeates ; and 
so onto iheend of the chapter. This dis- 
position for show extends itseli through 
the whole of London, and, perhaps, no 
little portion of the United States — But it 


it willbe the ruin of the good old English. 
It is quite too usual to hear persons, who 


mantic incantations. 
to come; [saw the words 


** genteel semi- 


per at the window, purporting that young 
persons could here “learn manners for 
paying hextra two pense a week!” Jove 
help the fools! But a fashionable belle 
would as soon think of committing a blush 
ata rout, asany vulgar person would think 
of introducing his merits to the public by 
any ordinary means. ** The monstrous gi- 
ant on his favourite dwart pony,” and the 
ferocious elephant, slaughtered at Exeter 
‘Change, would as soon stoop to inferior 
creatures, as tolly would dispense with its 
disgusting pedantry. 

Incited by the example of America, the 
intelligent and judicious Englishmen begin 
to be sensible of the great importance of 
general education. They are conscious 
that, while England can safely boast some 


nary’ over a door, in London, and a pa- | 


, of ameliorating their condition ; for tyrants 


architects ; apothecaries are surgeons; a know, as well as betier men, that know- 
lawyer's clerk isa solicitor; every clown | Jedge is power; and that West Indian plan- 


ters might instruct their slaves universally 


, with as much safety as they could enjoy, if 


the capability of estimating their measures 
_ were extended to a mighty multitude, who 

would not shrink from tree discussion. But 
| public opinion, in every country, is a tor- 
/rent which none can resist with impunity. 
| When high talent and much information 
are united in the great cause of human na- 

ture, no power can control, although it may 
| crush, for a time, the exertion of their en- 
| ergies. -Despotic governments, for ages, 
' have studiously held down the impenetra- 
ble veil of ignorance, feeling and knowing 


is the most disgusting of all kinds of pe- | themselves secure only while their subjects 
dantry ; and, if not scasonably checked, were blinded. But they take especial care 
‘never to slumber themselves ; cheir “* lid- 
less dragon eyes’? are always open; their 
would be thought learned, talk about catop spies are always abroad— amid the splen- 
trics, and dioptrics, and catacoastics, and . 
catholicons and panaceas, &c. when they | domestic sanctity of humble life. It would 
would be sadly ashamed if any honest | be instructive to trace the progress of hu- 
man were to ask the meaning of those ro- | man knowledge. 
But the climax is yet | 


dours of the masquerade, as well as the 


We should tind that men 
were less the thrall of rulers, the more they 
were enlightened; less obedient to the 
throned dictator, the more they were con- 
scious of their natural rights. The Athe- 
nians were certainly the most elegant and 
learned people ot Greece ; an no mon- 
arch couldexist among them. The Mace- 
donians submitted to their kings because 
they knew not that kings had no right to 
oppress them. What achieved the glori- 
ous victory of Marathon but superior 
knowledge? What overthrew the stern 
Lacedemonians at Leuctra and Mantinea 
but the genius of Epaminondas: he who 
kissed his shield in death, and rejoiced to 
die inthe cause of liberty. What lost the 
battle of Cheronea but the decay of vir- 
tue, patriotism, and military art’? What 
but superior knowledge can now enable the 
Grecian burlottiers to scatter and destroy 
the strongest fleets which the stupidly igno- 
rant Sublime Porte can send against them? 








of the most erudite and accomplished 
schools in Europe, the vast proportion of 
her people are ignorant to the last degree. 
It may be for the interest of government, 








But it is unnecessary to illustrate what 
must be self-evident to all who think.— 
Any one, who has read the history ot the 
feudal ages and the story of the unhappy 





perhaps, to exclude them from any means 
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rusades, must bless heaven tuat his lot ts 
atin this late period of tim ; while he 
eels couscious that what thi generation 
wants in romance, it supplies in comfort 
and happiness ;-—thinzs much more essen- 
‘ial to the weal of human lite. Last and 
nost important, he, who travei. in Europe, 
will feel the incalculable blessings of his 
own country in a tenfold degree, while he 
observes the brutal ignorance which pre- 
vails universally among the peasantry. 
ife will often think of scencs frequently 
»eheld in America ; he will think of ‘la- 
bourers in the field, discoursing on the at- 
tairs of their village, and debating the pro- 
priety of a candidate’s election even to the 
hurablest parochial office ; and of artisans 
ind agriculturists, meeting at the village 
mn, when their work is donc, and com- 
menting in no ridiculous strain, on the pur- 
port of almost every sentence, which one 
of their company reads from the newspa- 
per of the day. He will see nothing like 
this in Europe. There offices are given 
iway or bought with the drunkenness of 
all the freeholders, while the humble la- 
bourer must submit, speechless and pow- 
erless, to the laws which crush him to the 


sarth. ton that nothing else can restore that 


But, through the arduous and indefatiga- 
tle labours of the celebrated Jeremy Ben- 
tham—now a sprightly ancient, more than 
cighty years old—assisted by the friend- 
ship of the late distinguished Sir Samuel 

tomilly, the state of public educa- 
tion has beenmuchamended. ‘The West- 
minster Review, the establishment of which 
was principally owing to the spirited ex- 
ertions of Bentham, dedicates no inconsi- 
derable portion of each quarterly number 
to this important subject. Useful books 
and pamphlets are printed economically 
for the poorer classes, and many able wri- 
ters employ their talents in subservience to 
universal good. It cheers and gladdens 
the heart to behold such steady and ardent 
benevolence, directing the way to moral 
veneration ; one rejoices to forget what ini- 
quities and despotisms abound: it fills the 
mind with elevated pleasure to contem- 
plate the labours of Bentham and Wilber- 
force, Fry and Hofland. It should be the 
continual, if not confident, trust of every 
benevolent heart that his exertions may 
not be invain. Yet, when the English are 
constantly vilitying the Americans for their 
barbarity of language, I cannot resist the 
opportunity of selecting one instance, out 
of hundreds, which might be quoted, of 
the purity and excellence of their own pro- 


| nunciation. A very decent Englishman— 
one who would have passed, if silent, for | 
as good a gentleman as three-fourihs of the | 
Londoners, asked me, seriously, if we had 
| any hoaks and hashesand helins in America, 
for ship-building ; whether our ’ouses were 
helegan!, and our ’orses as large as the En- 
glish ; thought our ’elps were very ’indre- 
some servants ; was sure our hair must be 
very bad, and our republicanism ‘orrible 
et cetera, etcetera; thus exhibiting a most 
detestable specimen of Lancashire, and a 
degree of ignorance by no means uncom- 
mon, and, undoubtedly, very patriotic. It 
will be long, I fear, before England will 
_ enjoy such an admirable system of educa- 
| tion as our Northern States exemplify ; it 
| will be long before such a charming pic- 
| ture can be drawn as the Rev. Mr. Green- 
wood unfolded in his discourse before the 
ladies of the Boston Female Asylum. But 
| gladly bear witness to the wisdom and jus- 
tice and feeling already displayed; these 
exertions in the cause of humanity show 
there are, yet, many who are sensible that 
nothing but an undeviating attention to the 
improvement of the lowerorders can re- 
suscitate the decaying kingdom of Eng- 











morality and reverence of holy things, 





; which, alas! it isnow difficult to discover, 
even under the sound garb of those, who 
should be examples to their fellow-men 
and lights to the world. 

To give a veriable and satisfactory ac- 
jommn of the present state of English lite- 

rature, it will be necessary to examine, 
briefly, the Reviews and Magazines—and 
the hebdomedal works of the British capi- 
tal. As faras the nature of man will per- 
mit, (for no human being is or can be im- 
partial, however he may vaunt his disinter- 
estedness,) it will be my object to give a 
just idea of the various literature of Great 
Britain. Were | influenced by personal 
considerations, my examination of many 
of these magazines would be rather in the 
style of eulogy than that of unsparing ex- 
posure. But to proceed. 

When Cave, the venerable father of peri- 
odical criticism, in conjunction with John- 
son, Savage, Goldsmith, et aliis diis, laid 
the foundation of future reviews, he, good 
man! little imagined what strange anoma- 
lies his tender nursling would bring forth. 
He and his conscientious coadjutors verily 
thought that, before judgment was pro- 
nounced, the criminal must be tried ; be- 
fore a book was unequivocally damned, it 








must be read attentively, and examined 


without passion. Sincerely desirous of the 
public good, they established The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, tor the doubie purpose o! 
affording poor authors an opportunity to 
reap profit from their monthly essays o7 
poems, and fame from their more labour 

ed publications. ‘Ihe community became 

interested in the cause which they so no- 
bly supported, and encouragement follow- 
ed the exertions of ability and candour. 
The Magazine was perused with interest, 
and appreciated as liberal authority on the 
subject of all publications ; consequently 
it met with that distinguished success which 
should always attend genius when guided 
and adorned by public virtue. But, as it 
is for ever the ill fortune of all good things 
in this lite—many needy persons imagined 
that the favour, which talent and liberality 
obtained, would be increased if the pas- 
sions of men were aroused by indelicate 
imaginations and violent invectives ; and, 
upon this hypothesis, they started rival! 
magazines, which, exciting the ever ready 
humours of mankind, forced themselves in- 
to that species of popularity, which gain: 
profit from infamy ; which meets with suc- 
cess exactly proportioned to the preva 

lence of bad feeling among the reading 
commonalty. Still, however, there was 
some show of justice in criticism ; self-con- 
stituted judges were not yet so lust to al! 
sense of honour as to promulgate opinion: 
on books which they had never read.— 
What would old Cave have thought, had 
the conduct of modern critics been re- 
vealed to him in Fleet-street. Wha’ 
would have been the feelings ot the wor- 
thy old bibliopolist, had he seen a briefless 
attorney, a graceless priest, a careful 
knight, or ascholarless schoolmaster throw 
a review of a book into his communication 
box, before a single copy of the book it- 
self had lefthisshop? Why, the old gen. 
tleman’s voice of wrath would have rung 
from Temple Bar to Charing Cross ; he 
would have bounded, like a torpedo, at 
such a horrible insult on the human under- 
standing. Yet, nothing is more common 
in these ourdays. You will find men rea- 
dy to quill out a review, at a moment’s 
warning, on any subject, sacred or profane; 
and on any book, great orsmall ; an’ it be 
not the devil’s book of homilies itself, the 
Lord give us grace to be thankful! No- 
thing is more usual; it excites no sort of sur- 
prise ; it isa matter of course. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to write a mo- 
dern review ; it requires no more brains te 
heap up a mountain ef calumnies than it 
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loes to Macadamize a turnpike. What 
vol cannot bluster and fume and talk big ? 
The most drivelling dotard—the basest 
}astard son of Zoilus can call names and 
abuse, better than Homer could sing 
among the groves of Scio, or Cicero speak 
inthe Romansenate-house. Born of folly, 
marred in ignorance, and bred in impu- 
lence, the general reviewer is perfectly 
qualified for his station; and it may be 
said of the most of them, as Dryden fine- 
‘'y declared of one— 


‘* Let him go gallows-free, by my consent, 

‘* And nothing suffer, since he nothing meant : 
** Hanging supposes common sense and reason— 
': This animal’s below committing treason.” 








Popular Tales. 








RILEY GRAVE-STONES. 


A DERBYSHIRE STORY. 

\}! living things, save -.an, foresaw and fled — 

4 far the wild bird fled its summer haunts— 

far the nee fled from the honey bloom—- 

4far the wild-deer fled their wonted lairs— 

\far the rooks flew from their pine-tree tops- - 
\fas the wild-doves fled, and farther still 

The wild-swan sail’d away on shuddering wing— 
Vhe ox low’d loud, nor tasted the rich grass ; 

And from the midnight hearth the household dog 
owl'd long and deep a melancholy howl , 

But man stirr’d not. Sad signs came next: the stars 
One summer night rain’d ail the vale with fire; 
Phe silver ash-keys hung with drops of blood . 
Red blood, not dew, fill’d Eyam'’s violct bells ; 
(arth shook, and bubbled up red bells of blood ; 
And two grim ravens came to our church tower, 
‘‘has’d off the preacher’s snow white doves, nor 

sought 

‘hey food, but, streiching out their sooty necks, 
And pointing down their beaks, sat and conferr’d 
About the people passing by—thcy seem’d 

fo croak of coming corses. 

The Plague of Eyain. 


The story you wish me to tell is one of 
sorrow, and the time when it happened is 


~ tong gone by. These hairs, now so thin 


and white, were then black and zlossy ; 
those whom I then loved have dropped 
away, one by one, from my side ; and as 
much as chaff represents corn, so do my 
years of eighty-and-eight represent blithe 
and buoyant eighteen. Some seventy 
years ago it happened, towards sunrise, on 
an autumn morning, that I found myself, 
after traversing several miles of brown 
moor, at the entrance of one of the deep, 
wild, and romantic delves or dells of Der- 
byshire. An entrance between two rocks 
conducted me into a kind of rude hall, 
which, rising pillar over pillar, presented 
‘9 fancy the rudiment: of architecture, 


roughly hewn by Nature from her ever- 
lasting rocks. The floor was bedded with 
grass, and sprinkled with flowers; while 
the rocky walls, gray, and serding from 
their seams and joints thousands of shrubs 
and flowers ascended many teet, and, 
bending over like a dome, leit a space 
which the ingenuity of man hed formerly 
supplied with a window. Through this 
rude aperture, the sky, now colouring fast 
with the morning light, was seen over- 
head, while the flowers and shrubs, desi- 
rous of light and heat, directed their heads 
towards the opening, and some of them, 
climbing through, waved dewy and green 
from the summit. An openmg, or door, 
overlooked the beautiful del! below, into 
which a zig zag pathway—inore the la- 
bour of nature than of man, descended ab- 
ruptly ; and down in the bottom I! heard 
the plash and gurgle of a small brooklet, 
or spring, which dropped froin the walls of 
rock through a thousand fissures. 

Before I descended by this rude path- 
way into the dell, I turned to look on the 
natural temple, or church, of rock. The 
walls bore token to many vicissitudes of 
occupation—the haunt of birds of prey 
—of robbers—of anchorites—-of outlaws— 
perhaps of bold and romantic Robin 
Hood—of lovers’ meetings—of a burial 
ground, and a church. tiere were bend- 
ed bows, and cloth-yard arrows, and fly- 
ing deer, carved—the names of lover and 
maiden—the sign of the cross—a kneeling 
hermit—inscriptions. recording those hur- 
ried by violence to the grave, or carried 
by the fulness of years: the rude outline 
of a skull above, and of an hour-glass be- 
low, sufficiently intimated their original 
purpose. Above this, and placed between 
two of the pillars, a kind of pulpit pro- 
jected, and seemed still frequented from 
devotion or curiosity, for its notched path- 
way was marked by recent feet. Over 
one of its corners hung a chaplet of flow- 
ers, fresh pulled, and moist with morning 
dew ; and below I could perceive where 
some one had lately knelt, for the grass 
was still bruised down, early as my com- 
ing was, visiters had been there before me. 

While I stood looking on the chaplet, 
I heard a veice, slow and prolonged, com- 
ing from the dell below. It seemed the 
feeble and tremulous voice of old age, and 
scarcely made its way above the rocky 
barrier with which the place was bounded. 
To this another voice was presently added 
—gentle, and sweet, and piercing : it seem- 





ed the note of sixteen mingling with that | 


ee 
- 


of seventy. I glided forward, and look 
ed down into the bosom of the dell. For 
Some time I saw nothing, save a slender 
stream, winding and shining like a serpent 
among the grass and flowers—the upright 
and light gray walls which hemmed in, 
trom the upland waste, this romantic nook 
—and a raven, large and old, seated onan 
opposite crag, watching, with an out- 
stretched neck, something which it marked 
for prey below. I took another step, and 
stood on a projecting ledge, which over- 
hung the dell, and there I saw below 
me an old man—his head white with 
age as the driven snow, seated beside 
a small fountain, which, descending like 
a thread of silver from the upper rock, 
filled and o’erbrimmed a basin of hewn 
stone, and then, escaping into the little 
brooklet, marked out its way with a moist- 
er and livelier green. He was tall and 
straight ; labour and old age had failed in 
pulling down the external elegance of a 
frame once sinewy and strong—the dust 
of the way was on his shoes—a staff and a 
crust o: bread lay beside him—he was si- 
lent, and seemed about to busy himself in 
private devotion—his hands were closely 
clasped, and his eyes were cast on a smal! 








mound that might be a grave, by the side 
of the fountain. A fair-haired girl sat be- 
side him, her hands clasped, and her looks 
directed to the little mound-—her feet, he: 
arms, and her head, were bare ; and a fla! 

hat of plaited straw, bound with green 

ribbon, which lay at her feet, seemed all 

the charms of dress which this Derbyshire 

maiden had called in to the aid of a form 

full of beauty, and swelling into woman- 

hood. They sat silent for a little space, 

and then I heard the old man say,** Anna, 
my love—the stream runs fair and pure— 
the grass grows green and long—and the 
flowers which grow on that grave are as 
ripe and as full blown as they were when, 
sixty years ago, I nursed them, and water- 
ed them, and bade them flourish. Man 
has spared this hallowed nook—cattle have 
not profaned Eyam Dell by browzing on 
the sod where I have dropt many a tear; 
even the little birds build not their nests in 
the bushes ; but, witha slow wing, and a 
softened song, seem to lament with me. 
To thee, my love, it may seem strange, 
that thin hairs, and a frame which a few 
years must soon take to the grave, should 
seek to recall the joys and the passions of 
youth, and that the bosom of eighty should 
still throb like that of seventeen. But as 
my love is not like the love of other men, 
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neither did I love her as other men do—1 

lost her not by my own folly, or the tolly 
of others—by the fickleness of woman’s 
heart, nor by the 
nor did death take her away as other maid 

ens have been taken, fading slowly by day, 
and withering slowly by might, 
er on its stalk : I lett her at even, lovely 
and laughing among the m 
ynd next even LE found her silent and lite 


less as that Hhower is which thou holdest in | 


iven h id pass- 


thy hand; the bre th @f Le 
ed from between hei lip 


the Lord pass: 
of her sons and of ber daught 
dred forty and -even.” 

* Grandtatiie:.’ said the m 
on the old man’s tace, 
wished to wile him from his mood, ** shail 
J sing one ot the mourniul old) ballads 
which you love, 
when melancholy thoughts are with you?” 
** Sing. child, | pray thee,” 
man; “there is devotion in 
song—it takes man’s mind away trom the 


vanities of the world, and presents to his 


eye pathetic timages which lift his thoughts | 


above: sing. | pray thee: and let thy! 


song be thy 
banks—a thousand times 
chanted it to me—and thy voice, 


have her lips 
Anna, 


is like thy mother’s.’ 'na sweet, a low, 


and an artless way, the girl sang her mo- 
ther’s song : 
between the ,and | 
heard him sob as the ~and 
still retarmed its station 
down: 
1d than 


palms of his hand 
Verses patist d 
the raven, which 
on the cliff, woked more earnestly 
for the song spoke more of the ce 


of the living. 


EYAM BANKS. 


On Eyam banks the orass is gree 
In Evan dell, bow fan 
The violets blow and jnirthsome t 


With ld sone fill the air! 
With wild song till the summer 
And streamlets as thev go, 


“ing, Riad to see Pimen sit, . 
Wito whiter hea than 
So time goes now- but o’er nv 


Time far more rudely swept; 
Alike the green ear and the ripe 
Were by his sickle reapt 
From glowing morn till dewy eve, 
’Twas nought 
In gentle Evain’s fairy dell, 
And gentle Eyam’s vale 


but wo and wail 


\s Tcame dowmby Eyam banks, 
The barvest'moon rode high ; 


falsehood of triends— | 


like a flow- | 


ridens ot Eyam, | 


nd herkindred 
had perished with her—ior the angel ol | 
i a : P R ‘ } 
theourn mya, and STHOTE 
rs two hun- 

wden, fazing | 
} 

with a look which | 


and which | so oiten sing 


said the old 


a mourntul | 


alae rs ballad of Ey: am | 


the old man pl iced his face | 


t said, ‘* Be calm , my father ; 


J heard the virgins weeping loud, 


The mother rais’d a mournful cry, 
father sobb’d his wo, 
As from each door im Eyam vale 


i saw the corses go 


‘The mother’s mournful cry 


“QO, did they die by slow disease - 
Or died they in the flood 

Or died they when the battle field 
Flow’d ane 

Flow’dancle-deep in English blood 
He heard, 

But shook his head, ali hoary white, 


le deep im blood— 
nor answer'd he, 
And sang on mourntully. 
O, when LT reach’d my true love’s door, 
| And knock'd with love-knocks three, 


No lk w 


Came forth to welcome me, 


hite hand and downcast eve 


lor silent, sient was the hearth, 
And empty was the chair- 
Within my true love's bower IT look’d 
And saw that death was there 
(ne sister at her head sat mute, 


Mer brother at her teet— 


\ lovely babe lav m her arms, 
And seem’d in slumber sweet. 
! ' 
| | mede her bed in Evam cell, 


Where first the 1 
Vind wild birds sigs, and violets spring— 
Nud there iny true love sleeps. 


se peeps, 


the old mon knelt down over the 


cease d, 
little mound, wit ch he had) strewed thick 
with flowers: and layin 


~T heard him prays — a low.a 


his white head 
on the sod 


faultering, and an earnest vo . that, be- 


ln 
tfore the winds of another spring, or the | 


flowers of 


he might be covered with the same sod | 


which covered the 
had loved in hts vouth. 
i knelt heside 
‘shining and curling 
around his neck, 

hersay,* “cp? 
for what tather have I but 
rate im your wo: 


his, and laving her arm 
and her cheek to his, ! 
father! father! 


lyou Jmbe sod mv biess- 


ed parent, for whom you mourn, cannot | 


shove, till vou have 
, seen her child’s child safely through the | 
' peril lam young 
j}and whom have I in the world to couns ” 
}me,and guide my steps aright. save you? 
| The old man arose, kissed his child, and 
| blessed her; and ashis shrivelled and pal- 
sied hands lay among the glittering ring- 
lets of her hair, I thought | never beheld 
a maiden so saint-like and so beautiful. In 
this posture they remained some time : at 
length she gently move! his hand, and 
be calm—thy 


wish you ‘“ her side 


of her maiden days, 


love is not like the love 


of other men ; anc 
men are coming, who will only mock thec 
for remembering with sorrow, alter sixty 
years, the beloved one of thy youth. Even 
now I hear the sound of coming tongues— 
the pleasant generation of the land ar 
conung to hang their customary chaplets 
on the altar of Mompessan’s church ; ana 
like all those with hearts set on good cheer: 
they will make the memorable day, on 
which the fatal plague of Eyam came, in- 
toa holyday. The old man resumed his 
seat, locked his hands together, and, look 
ing on the grave before him, sat as mute 
and motionless as the rocks around. — Ilis 
granddaughter gathered up her tresses, 
and confined them beneath her homely 
bonnet—trimmed her dress, which trave 
and devotion had somewhat disorder 
and, looking on one side, and then on the 
other, adjusted, at ea 
her romped or 
| with that regard for personal appearance. 
which | never wish a woman to be too de 
vout to forget, she prepared tor the com 
ing of the merry peuple of | yam. 

To a sound suct. o+ the maiden had 


ch glance, a teld o! 
a displaced ribbon--and 





Betore the sound of the girl’s voice had | 


mother summer, passed away. | 


dust of her whom he | 
His granddaughter 
hin; and, stooping till her 
tresses mingled with | 


heard, | now turned my att) stion—it was 
yet remote, and Wie be auly of the morning 
made me forget al! else for atime. The 
| sun had nowrisen 3 cud hill,and reck. and 
stream, acknowledged his presence with 1 
glow nearly rivaling the dee p blue splen 
dour of heaven, fushed all over with a 
flickered radiance, which kept gushing in 
‘long quivering streams from the visibl 
| fountain of light. The cattle rose trom 
i the grass, and shook the worming dew fron 
their sides: the snepherd’s dog barked 
‘loudly for Joy, ran round and round the 
sunny Knoll tops, and made any a cirele, 
of which its master was utre; while 
| the tarm house cock, as he led out his trai: 
| to the stubble tield, stopt ever as he went, 
and, with a hearty cott.ge-rousing crow, 
| sought rather to tell the world that he, in 
all the majesty of spurs and double comb, 
was gone abroad th 


| in to summon man to 
the reaphook and 


iscythe. On a morning 


_| such as this, with the air stil and ivagrant 


with clover-balm and rural sounds of a 
+| pleasant sort awakening on every side, i 
seemed much less difficult be blythe 
than sad: aman can hard'y look God’s 
sun in the face and be sorrowfulmand, 
doubtless in conformity to the laughing 
look of the eastern sky, the people came 
forth to hold holyday among their romantic 
dells. 
Ue Le continued.’ 
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Corrisponvernce. 
~ BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


row beautiful, comes on 


“+ How cain, 
Che sully hour when storinas are gone ; 
When waning winds have died away, 
And cit 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleepmg in bright tranquillity.” 


i 


uds beneath the gleaming ray, 


Moonrr. 


it was towards the close of a summet 
aiernoon that I reached Brooklyn, after 
short excuision to the quite secluded vil- 
age of Flatbush, and [had but barely got 
afely housed when the dark clouds, which 
had hung heavily for some considerable 
ime in the heavens, closed together in 


flowing masses, and gave indications that 


a thunderstorm was at hand, and it was 


not slow in its approach. 


the Bay, you forget the sand mount beneath 


sioned by the striking diversity of objects 
presented to vour notice. As I gazed upon 


the expansive view that was spread out as 


calm tranquillity: there was no trace of 
the tempest which had so recently swept 
by, but the refreshing coolness which ii 
had left 


behind. The river lay lhe a 


“| burnished mirror at the base of the bill, and 


was gently murmuring upon the shore, 
As if in reconcilement sweet 

To kiss and clasp the dark rock's feet, 

And pardon and oblivion pray 


For rude assault on stormier day.”’— 


Directly opposite lay the dusky and 





crowde! city, with its long line of waie- 


There was one | houses, its towering reefs, and all its tall 


wichtleap of lightning from the bosom of | spires shooting up into the clear blue hea- 


he cloud, a burst of thunder followed it 
‘i rapid succession, that shook the house 
trom roof to threshold, and then the whole 
vatery torrent was at once pouring upon 
the earth. The wind, 
cacreasing every moment, now came sweep- 


which had been 


ng on with unremitting violence, and the 


windows trembled in their frames as the 
vig drops dashed against the glass, that 
scarcely seemed able to endure its vinlance: 
cloud after cloud, surcharged with water, 
came sailing along casting its dark shadow 
pon the earth, and as one poured its 
orrents and passed off, another came up 
ia rapid succession to take its place in the 
The rain fell heavily upon 
it could reach the 


elemental war. 


the roofs, but befove 


liven; the dark masts of the slipping with 
| their wet flags hanging idly down, lay lke 
| a leafless forest circling round its wharves; 
in the distance the bay spread out its bright 
/and lake-like surface, and tai 


‘dark and massy hills of Staten-Island, 


away the 


with their cedar-crowned summits, rose 
| proudly against the bright sky. There 
i was nota breath to curl the waters, and 
the only ohject in motion upon thoir emooth 
| 
| deeply laden, and sluggishly drifting with 
} e . 

| the tide to her destined anchorage. What 
| thoughts are naturally awakened by the sight 


| 
of a vessel thus entering into port; what 


surface, was a solitary merchant ship, 


' storms has she passed through in her jour- 
neying upon the mighty waters; what weary 
7 5 w 


' ' . . . ° | 
eaves, the blast world seize it with its! calms have delayed her, and what adverse 


siant strength, hurl it aloft in the air, and 
then again dash it down upon the earth. 
The short livid fury of the storm, how- 
ever, was soon spent, and when the setting 
sun again looked out upon the scene, and 
threw his long line of dazzling light upon 
the bay, every thing lay hushed; there 
vas not a ripple upon the water, nora leaf 
quivering on the earth; all was cool, quiet, 
ind refreshing, and I strolled out upon the 
Heights to enjoy the prospect from that 
elevated situation: there is indeed but 
little in the Heights themselves, either in- 
teresting or beautiful. Like the greater 
part of the shore from one extremity of 
Long-Island to the other (wherein an eleva- 
tion does occur) it presents the same un- 
varying aspect of a sloping descent of 
barren sand ranning down to the water’s 
edge. But when looking out from Brook- 
ivn Heights upon the varied scenery of 


winds has she been doomed to buffet with, 
how many hearts have prayed for her safety, 
and anxiously awaited her arrival; how 
often perhaps has an expecting wife prayed 
in secret for the safety of that vessel, which 
was bearing to his home, the husband of 
her youth, and the father of her children; 
and when the storm has howled around her 
desolate window, and her lonely couch has 
been wetted with the tears of suffering 
anxiety; how has she in suppliant fervour 


and watch over the safety of the partner of 
her life, and again to restore him to the 
bosom of his family. 

After this most sublime soliloquy ; it acci- 
dentally occurred to me that I had taken 
no dinner, and in all probability should not 
reach home until too late for tea: under 
these circumstances I at once descended | 


} 





} 


your feet in the excitement of mind occa- 


a picture before me, all breathed a spirit of OVelookine 


besought the Ruler of the tempest to guard | 


a 
terra firma of sense and took up my line of 
march to the fhendly roof that had shelte: 
'Phis 


bowed mv obsequious landlord a 


ed me fromthe storm. Wav, if vou 


please,” 
he ushered me into a pleasant private room 
r the viver, ** table willbe ready 
wo: few moments; my patience was not 
tiie erv severely, for within a very short 
time, and the board was spread im lonely 
but luxurious abundance there it stood 
smiling in all its beauty ; there was a tine 
cold towl!l, a delicious and savoury piece ot 
noble pickled oysters, and 


ham, some 


several cups of custard, with their rich 


brown coatings of nutmeg, as a delicate 
finish to the tout ensemble. ] Was agreeably 
disappointed in finding so much better fare 
than | had ever dared to hope for; the 
sight of it * was enough to create an appe- 
tite under the sibs of death,’ and f fell 


| did 


ample justice to the kind proviston of my 


upon it like a famished Aldennan, 


host, at the same time washing down hi 
rich fare with some transparent cider that 
burst from its class imprisonment with all 
the sprightliness of Champaigne. 

And now, my kind reader, after all T ap 
peal to your unbiassed natural judgment, is 
there any thing comes home so at once to 
the fecliuogs ke cating 7 What are your 


Your lake-like wa- 


ters and gorgeous sunsets, and all the othe: 


prospects and vistas? 


paraphernalia of romance and sentiment? 
In comparison to the pleasure of sitting 
down to a well-furnished table with a keey 
nothing, 


appetite anda good digestion; 


mere nothing—dust in the balance-- 


‘* moonshine in the water.” 

1 parted from my kindly provident host, 
as from an old friend: in a few moments 
the steamboat had reached the city, and Ll 
was again plodding along the pavements 
of Fulton-street. 


Y. Gi. 








The same pride that makes us condemn 
the faults we imagine ourselves exempt 
from, inclines us to despise the good qua- 

| lities we are not possessed ot. 
There is often more pride than goodness 
‘in our concern for the misfortunes of our 
enemies. We make them feel our supe- 
riority, by showing our compassion. 
If we were not proud ourselves, we 
should not complain of the pride of otbers, 
Pride has its caprice, as well as other 
passions ; we are ashamed to own that we 
are jealous; yet value ourselves for hav- 


from the hazy regions of sentiment, tothe | ing been so, and for being susceptible of it. 
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/ lhe Ga tle and Jdthe 


SAD RECOLLEC TIO: 


ry, 1s the fot we *d 


ent in the mari lonely cell, 
Lo worms ‘| i 
ilas death, so cruel and 


bhadce thin his wy | 
‘That rt 
i 
never can forget that f ‘ 
ihat feeling heart, so kind, so wv 
And so sincere 
Chat cheerful sunle whieh did I 
[ts mildest influence on my he 
Phat gen*rous t 
1 saw disease with loathsome s 
hlovering o’er her for awhile 
When pale decay, 
With poison’d arrows, sent by dea 
Assail'd her, and her vital breat 
Filed fast away 
t saw heron the bed of death— | 
f heard her last, her dying rea i 
i { *d pcre ‘ 
‘ iw her t bie pul e cay, 
Twateh'd it tll it ceas’d, for aye 


T laid my head upon her breast 
fey clay-cold lps 1a anguish pre 


i wept aloud 


ee 


But keenest grief could not avail, 
' 


} } i ' ' 
fo warn: her cheek so coid, so p 
And oh that shroud ! 
( saw them place her on the bier 


"Tien flow’'d the sorrow starting teai 
fron every eye. 
the sullen church-yard | 
Polling its saddest funeral knell 
In yon bright sky 


And then my callous heart did a 
tn agony did almost break, 

tor that lone one 
Wio own'd 
And in his grief exclaim'd, * My G 


” 


afiliction’s chastning 1 
Thy will be done 


Hey children with their sire so sad 


’ 

own s#ble vestments clad, 
Were lowly bow'd; 

1 heard their agonizing cries, 

, 


‘ heart-wrung sobs sud sighs 
Frequent and loud. 


‘Ve; Yievety for 
eis mount $ 


ter aged father felt the stroke— 
No tear he shed, no word he spoke, 
But deeply griev'd. 
He bade affection’s voice be still, 
And bowing to his Makev’s will, 
In him believ'd. 


*Tor num’rous friends dropp’d o'er hex bier 
Vhe farewell tribute of a tear, 
Then tnrn’d awan 








And now her beauteous corse is laid 
Beneath the weeping willow shade, 
In house of clay 


ihe scene is past! and oft alone 
to gaze upon the stone 
That marks her bed 
I love to gaze upon that tree, 
“hes Wave so mournfully 


Over her head. 


And oft at midnight’s silent ho 
Pond memory exerts her power, 
While others sleep. 

I 
4 j ’ > a ¢ing , »f ’? 
And ts tere nota “ joy in griel, 
When tears afford 
Yes, letine weep. 


some small relie: 


ut while her corse, within the tem), 
slirouded in solitary gloom, 
Fast mould’ring | 
{fer spotless spirit lives in bliss, 
! Vd with its God, and happiness, 


> ' a 
be youd tue Skies. 


3+ 
WHERE ARE THEY: 
borigt Spark le round me noW, 
Weeping fringes shad r beamin 
Aud round many a lovely brow 
; he glossy ringlets streaming 
Other eves on me have si:one, 


Other brows I’ve ¢ 


! 


iz’d upon, 
Recollestion's cielings coy 


’ 


Where aie they ? where aie t/ 


There are happy moments yet, 
Wake the soul to life and 


ladne 
Moments make the heart forget 
Weeping wo and sighing sadness. 
But the days which memory brings, 
Cheer the soul like desert springs, 
Recollection’s sighings say 
Where are they? where are they ? 


‘There are scenes so fair and bright, 

*Midst their charms we love to linger, 
‘here are others trac’d in light 

On the soul by memory’s finger. 


‘Those are sweet; this heart mustown 


Sweeter far the past has known, 
Recollection’s sighing say 
Where are they ? where are they? 
-—<—S+o— 
THE STRANGER BRIDI. 
Why walk I by the lonely stranc, 
He comes not with the tide, 
His home ts in a distant land, 
The stranger is his bride ; 
The stranger on whose lofty brow 
The circling diamonds shine, 
is now his love whose earliest vo\, 
And pledge of hope were mine. 


They tell me that my cheek is pale, 
That youth's gay smile is gone, 


NI 


LE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, 


| 


} 
! 


‘ 


ee 


‘That braving thus the ocean gale, 
Has chill’d my heart to stone: 

And friendship asks what seciet care 
There 1s to work ne wo; 


But vainly seeks a grief to shar 


Ye wave 


; that heard the false one =vea 


But saw him not return, 
Yell not betray me if a tea 
Should start in spite of scorn ; 


Yet no, a wounded spirit’s pride, 
Pho’ passion’s pangs are deep, 
Shall dash the trait’rous drop aside 
From @yes that must not weep 


In vain, alas! I have ne powei 
To quit th 
from whence at the wild parting how 


his lonely strand, 


1 saw him leave the land: 
‘Tho’ he bas ta’en a stranger brid 
My love cannot depart, 
its scal—too strong for woman’s pride ! 


Will be a broken heart 
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TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE 

MATILDA, GRANBY, AND VIVIAN GRE} 

The present age has not inapily bee: 

The pon 


tcamed an age of light roading: 


' derous quartos which served to amuse and 
| instruct our grandfathers, slumber in 
‘lence on the dusty shelves of the library 


i . . - 
' contributed te bring about this change ii 


and even the fascinating pages of Stern 
and Goldsmith seem destined to a tempe 
rary oblivion. Many circumstances have 
public taste. The extraordinary succes: 
_ ottthe Waverley novels, which their intrin- 
sic excellence deservedly merits, has in- 
| duced many to abandon the ordinary walks 
of literature, forthe more protitable, if not 
‘equally honowiable, province of fictitious 
| narrative. These inimitable productions. 
| to use the language of a cotemporary , have 
| done more tor the preservation of honour- 
‘able and gentlemanly feeling among. the 
| people of England, than all the sober moras 
lity and sober cant which have issued from 

the press since the days of Mrs. Trimme: 
‘and Bishop Porteus. On the continent, 
jtaese works aie read with the greatest 
| avidity, notwithstanding the apparent dif- 
ficulty of conveying to French and Ger- 
,man readers, through the imperfect me- 


dium of a translation. an adequate idea of 


, the exquisite humour and pathos of the 
originals. The works which we now pro- 
| pose to notice, are of a character entirely 
| opposite to the foregoing ; being chiefly 
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a Se eiapeaaniaeananaion 


‘ccupied in delineating the manners, and 
detailing the conversations, of the present 
eaders of the fashionable world in Eng- 
and—the Brummels and Cameltords ot 
he day. These sketches of high lite have 
Iways possessed a peculiar fascination for 


‘he majority of readers, who have eagerly | 


wallowed the accounts of needy scrib- 
yjlers, who were never able to penetrate 
evond the vestibule of good society, as 
aithtul records of the * sayings and doings’ 
Literature 
ver se, has never yet been a passport to 


t those elevated personages. 


ashionable society in England, nor neve) 
unless accompanied by some re- 
markable circumstance. In confirmation 
of this, it is only necessary to refer to a 
passage in Moore's Life ot Sheridan, where 


will be; 


‘his assertion is verified by the experience | 


of one whose pertect knowledge of the 





duty and virtue, and no part of the work 


could be cited which would afford a more 
favourable specimen of the noble author's 
powers, than the parting scene between 
Ormsby and Matilda. 

The author of Granby, who has success- 
fully preserved his incognito, is evidently 


|a practised writer, and one, who has min- 


} 





bigher circles nm England, enable him to 
peak with certainty, as to the degree of 
estimation in which a mere litterateyr is 
eld by the haughty Icaders of the tash- 
able world. 


gled in the scenes which he attempts to 
describe ; as his sketches carry with them 
an air of verisimilitude which cannot be 
mistaken. We have heard Mr. Coleridge 
named as the author, not he of the Lakes, 


but a relative, and a barrister; the same 
that was spoken of as the successor of Gil- 


ford in the Quarterly. The work con- 
tains some amusing sketches—although 
the conversations tall short of what might 
have been expected from the imposing 
manner in which the interlocutors are an- 
nounced. The character of ‘Trebeck, 
which is readily recognised as that of the 
celebrated Beau Brummell, seems to have 
been drawn by our author con amore ; but 
the wit appears te us to be exceedingly 


fa al ‘ ° ° ° 
Fhe first in order is “* Matilda, a tale of | stale and commonplace, and the character 


he day,” universally ascribed to Lord 
Normanby, son of Eari Mulgrave; de- 
scended trom an honest American black- 
smith, who made his fortune by raising a 


the Island of Bermuda, about the com- 
nencement of the 18th century, and from 
which he obtained an immense treasure. 
As the work is in the hands of most read- 
f may be spared an analysis of its 


ers, 


ontents. Lord Normanby is too familiar | 
with all the observances and rules of good 
ociety to discant upon the enormity of | 
lvinking red wine with white meats, or a | 
young lady’s ignorance of savoir vivre in} 
ealling fora glassof ale orporter. These 
‘dle fopperies belong exclusively to the 
John Bull school, of which Hooke the play- 
wright and novelist is the acknowledged 
head.—A few years since that distinguish- 
ed personage was appointed toa lucrative 
post in the Mauritius, and ina very short 
iime after was discovered to be a default- 
er toan immense amount. The clerk, or | 
deputy employed by Hooke, subsequent- 
ly cut his throat, and the blame was con- 
sequently shifted from the shoulders of 
Hooke to that of the unfortunate commis. 
But to returnto Matilda ; Sir Henry Mild- 
may and Lady Roseberry are supposed to 
furnish the original of Ormsby and Matil- 
da. Lord Normanby has depicted in fear- 
‘ul colours the guilt and misery which ever 


' 


| 
Spanish Galleon which was cast away on | 
} 
' 
| 
| 
' 





accompany a dereliction of the paths of 


in other points of view, as bearing a very 
faint resemblance to the original. This 
remarkable personage, who without any 
advantages of birth. tartune or connexions 
acquired such an indisputed sway in the 
world of fashion, resides at present in an 
obscure town in France, where he had fled 
from the pursuit of his creditors, He is 
said to retain even in the midst of pover- 
ty and obscurity, those highly finished 
manners which constituted him the arbiter 


' eclegantiarum of the fashionable circles of 


London. Vivian Grey is by this time so 
familiar to our readers, that its literary 
merits are no longer a maiter of dubious 
controversy.— We shall speak of a few of 
the characters who are supposed to be 
shadowed out in this singular performance. 
The Duke of Buckingham, the original of 
the Marquis of Carrabas, the patron of 
Grey, is a heavy pompous peer, possess- 
ed of immense wealth and political influ- 
ence. He is connected by marriage and 
descent with the most illustrious families 
in Great Britain, and is at the head of what 
are called the Grenvilles, a party, which 
has clogged the wheels of every adminis 

tration from the days of Lord North to the 
present time.—Lord Castlereagh found it 
necessary to propitiate this powerful in- 
terest, by creating the Marquis of Bb. a 
Duke, and bringing into the cabinet the 
leading members of the Grenville Party. 

His Lordship, in the early part of his life, 








Was a warm admirer of Mr. Fox and whig 
principles, but since the event alluded to, 
he has swung into the opposite extreme, 
and is not outdone by the great apostle ot 
toryism (Sir Robert Filmer.) himself in 
the ardour of his zeal tor church and king, 
Lord Grenville, the Chancellor of Oxford, 
is a kinsman of the noble Duke, and is in 
every respect a truly great and good man. 
A tew years since, he published a series of 
letters from the great Lord Chatham to hi 
nephew, Lord Cameliord, then at Oxtord, 
to which an admirable preface was annex- 
ed by Lord Grenville. T believe the 
work has never been republished in this 
country, at which } must contess my sur 
prise, as the soundest principles of virtue 
and religion are inculcated in language 
the most captivating and engaging. 

Not tar from Aylesbury, in Buckingham 
shire, stands Stowe Park, the princely re- 
sidence of the noble Duke, which nature 
mbined to render the most 
It was here 


and art have « 
enchanting spot in England. 
that Pope wrote the episile to Lord Cob 
ham, the first Earl Temple, one of bis ear 
liest friends and patrons, and to whon 
Stowe is chiefly indebted for its presen’ 
magnificence. 
Whe pay pattere, Whe Chejuered shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 
Phe wand’ring streams that shine below the hills, 
The grets that echo to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
ihe lakes that quiver to the curling breeze 

The author of Vivian Grey has givena 
description of this terrestrial paradise, in 
one of the first chapters of the work, 
which, however, conveys but an impertect 
idea of the beauties of the original. Of the 
subordinate characters inthe work, Vivida 
visis intended for J. Wilson Croker, Lord 
Oceanville for Lord Cochran, and Parthen 
Puff for Stewart Rose, the translator of 
Ariosto, and author ot the history of mon- 
keys, An amusing sketch is given of an en- 
tertainment by a nouveau riche, deeply in- 
volved in the Real del monte, Anglo-Chilian 
id genus,omne bubbles. The difficulty of 
settling points of precedence between the 
representatives of recognised and non-re- 
cognised states, and the absurd anxiety of 
the worthy hostess, to secure the counte- 
nance of the patrician military, are very 
well bit off. Uponthe whole, Vivian Grey 
contains some amusing, clever sketches, 
and the author, whether Hook, Magin, 
Lockhart, or young D’Iraeli, is evidently 
a man of talent and observation. 

Among the many works of transcendent 











5b itil 
merit, which this prolific age has poured 
torth ; the Anastasius of Mr. Hope. may 
fairly challenge a compar » with the 
ibli t which have precedt Pet. FI 
erly production, although ely knows 
in this country, has long enjoyed the me 
xtensive popularity in Pneland, where it 
has gone through many ec! while a 
ingle copy can scarce.y |! tired in 
this city. ‘That the mawki-h imental 
troaddle of Mi Porter, and th econd 
ate Scotch novelists should meet with rapid 
’ ind extensive sale, while a work ot t 
i! character should be, comparatively, un- 
known, argues untavourably tor the pio 
zress of sound taste m this country. Asa 
victure of Eastern scenery and manners, 
‘ Anastasius is unrivalled =A more dist 
and vivid impression is left upon the ming 
of the sunny isles and glorious scenery ot 
Gireece, of the strength and weakness, the 
virtues and vices of her children, than can, 
be derived trom the pages ot all the tour- 
ists trom the days ot Sir John Chardin, to 
. 3 Edward Daniel Clarke. ‘To those who| 


{ 


| ardent generous 


have read the work, it will be only neces- | 


sary to refer to the thrilling episode of Eu- | 
phrosyne, the death of Anognostini, and | 


the scene at to confirm ihe ac- 


Ki odes, 


ruracy of our 4s The style 


ue 
sertio 


| er will. however, rejoice to learn. 
OF | uch of Mla. Carpets usicoutlecpy bas beet | 


NEW-YORA 
his lady, in the character of La beaute et 
le bere, from the old French story of that 
name. This infamous painting, as might 
have Leen expected, attracted thousands 


of visiters, and the unprincipled artist 
rapidly amassing fortune, when a 
brother of the lady, on being apprised of 
e circum 
where th 


tance, repaired to the place 
obnoxious picture was exhihit- 
The 


effronte iy atterward, to 


ed, and cut itinto a thousand pieces. 


painter had the 


ippealto a court of justice 


for damages, 
utterly 
Another mortifying circumstance 


Mr. Hope, ibout this time. — 


thi which attempt, however, he 
} 
i 


occurre l to 
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wk which he had recently published, 
n classical designs for furniture, was most 
itully ridiculed inthe Edinburgh 
must be 


Review: and it contessed, with 


ome share of reason, as it 1s scarcely pos- | 


to believe. that the highly gzitted au- 
thor of Anastasius was the writer of that 


fantastical performance. 


sible 


Possessed of an 
temperament, these hu- 


| miliating incidents could searcely fail to 


cation and refinement, whose pecuniary 
situation is pertectly independent, and whe 
as much as yourselt deplore and reprobate 
the conduct of the mass. 

We are doing all we can, weeping and 
praying in secret, and by our example and 
public admonitions endeavouring to bring 
about a better state ot Shall we 
goon in the good woik, or will you throw 


things, 


cold water on our hes! endeavours? tron 
public men we need encouragement in 
stead of discouragement. 

Two pieces to one of your August num 
bers-—one signed F written by some nar 
row-minded being, | thought altogethe: 
unworthy of your paper. ‘The other was 
an editorial piece headed * eldark sul 
ject;” in which you, sir, took a very un 
generous and incorrect view of the subject 
—do be so good in ill like cases to trace 
effects back to their causes, and let yous 
sympathy be excited instead of your tre , 
you, sir, have in every instance attributea 
the impropricties of conduct in our colour 


'ed people to emancipation instead of sla 


create in his breast these feelings of bitter | 


scorn for mankind, which have so obvious- 
ly tinged his work 


The benevolent read- ‘ 3 
that, Which the body and mind have been kept. 


very. As well might yow attribute the 


'miseries of Europe to emancipation. 1 


assure you, sir, it is the state of slavery i: 


The 


daat ic froittol af sa many evils. 


Mr. Hope might serve as a model of sim- | effaced by the brilliant success of Anasta- white population of this country in thei: 


ple and nervous eloquence ; and were the 
character of the hero less revolting, the 
feelings which pervades the work, less 
tinctured with gloom and misanthropy, we 
know of no production in the English lan- 
guage, which would surpass it, in the tear- 
ful accuracy of its delineations of human 
crime and passion, of whatever is degrad- 
ing in vice, or beautiful and elevated in 
virtue. 

Mr. Hope is a gentleman of very ample 
fortune ; a munificent patron of the fine 


arts, (with the exception of the Marquess 
i 
‘ 





of Stafford,) possessing the most valua- 

ble private collection of paintings in the 

kingdom. He married a lady of the Be- 

restord family, (a daughter or niece of the 

, Marquess of Waterford.) one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished women in Eng- 
land. In early lite he spent many years 
in Turkey and Greece, which has enabled 
him to delineate with such singular fideli- 
fy, the scenery and manners of the East. 
His personal appearance is very unprepos- 
| sessing, beinglow in stature, and his coun- 
tenance indicating any thing but genius and 


intellect. A French painter, to whom Mr. 
j Hope had been a generous patron, for some 
F i trifling cause, exhibited his benefactor and 
¥ ‘4 a 
a ; 

if 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


sius. EUDOXUS, 


We have just received the following in- | of their conduct. 


oppression and cruelty are to be blamed 
rather than the coloured people in thei: 
ignorance and misery, for the impropriety 
Indeed, sir, if you will 


teresting letter, which we willingly pub-| take an impartial and charitable view o! 


lish, without a moment’s besitation. Our 
columns shall never be shut ag*:nst sensi- 


ons or the opinions of others. 
New-York. Sept. 30th, 1826. 
Jaues G. Brooks, Esq. 


' 


| ble and well intentioned remar' s, whether | derly as they are, under 
they are in comment upon our oWN OPiNi- | ctances. 


the subject, you will rather wonder tha{ 
the coloured people are as good and or- 
existing circum- 
You will fee! no disposition to 
persecute them—to excite and enhance 
public prejudice against them. You sym- 
pathize with the Greeks ; you encourage 


} am aman of colour ; T have had the | them in their struggle for liberty ; have 
advantage of some educs':on—My father! you not also some sympathy for the doubly 


was a man of high 1 -pectability, and 
brought up his childrer accordingly. My 
wife is a coloured dauvhter of one of the 
most worthy gentlemen of this state, and 
by him educated according to his rank and 
standing in life—therefore I pray you 
judge, what must be my feelings under the 
sad and unfeeling abuse of the people of 
colour, indiscriminately, in your paper and 
some others. 

There are many coloured people in this 
city and others, similarly situated with my- 
self and family—it appears to me that 
yourself and many others, are not aware 
that we have coloured men of the first edu- 





oppressed descendants of Africa. 

As the naturalist takes one of a species 
as a sample of the whole, I will follow his 
example, and present to your better feel- 
ing my own case.—As before mentioned 
I have some of the advantages of educa- 
tion, and a moderate competency : I have 
a son and a daughter whom I hope to edu- 
cate very liberally, and at considerable 
expense ; I will ask you what inducements 
to virtue, to industry, to economy, or even 
to good conduct, are held out to them in 
this favoured Republic? The prejudiced 
public seem neither to possess nor to wisi: 
any spirit of discernment ; they make no 











ee 
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‘jetinction between the virtuous and the 
ple may be, as thousands 
in conduct, ever so 


vile. Our pe 
ire, ever so upright 


4 


sued in our case—but J have not time—l 
hope you will consider me so far aman and 
a brother. as to counteract some of the in- 


virtuous and industrious, vet it is not notic- | jury you have done by giving this an in- 


ed, no encouravement ts held out to such, 
assed with the bulk, as de- 
tmpudent—as tp the pre- 


ut they are ¢ 


‘raded, idie, anu 


| 
sertion in your paper. 


I do not at all feel mortified when such 
men as C _ JR -en- 








which bas extorted these re- 
marks trom ay pen. And now [ would ask 
{yeu a ps | do not intend 

) Justity the conduct ot the coloured peo- 
ple on this occasion; yet T assure you 
they have no intention to resist the author- 
ties; but atter the persons were delivered 
up to the kidnappers, merely to wrest 
them out of their hands, tor which every 
‘tccling man would have applauded them ; 
aid is it any wonder that under such ex- 
citement, an ignorant and uninformed peo- 
ple should be led into an impropriety of 
conduct? certainly not. But even if they 
were impuden' and abusive to their supe- 
tiors (pardon me in here saying, if they 
possess virtues and merits, the same as 
inen, they have no superiors) and interfer- 
ed with the execution of the law—it was 
a few, say 2 or 300 at most, and shall we 
a/l be branded tor their conduct, and have 
public prejudice excited against us asa 
body through the agency of unfosling edi 
‘ors? I can assure you, sir, that out of the 
targe coloured population ot this city, the 
snpropriety of conduct which is seen, ts 
he repetition of the bad acts of a very 
wnall proportion. ‘There are many of us 
who endeavour to demean ourselves in 
che best manner, and who are grieved to 
the heart, at the bad couduct of cthers.-= 
We ask you, sir, and through you we would 
ask the public, to discern between us and 
the vile. Do set some motives for virtu- 
ous ambition before us; furnish us witha 
new argument in our efforts to improve 
others; enable us to say to them, If you will 
conduct with propriety you will be more 
esteemed—tor it is a lamentable fact that 
under the present state of things we have 
nothing to offer; they may justly answer 
us, It is of no use ; let us do as we will, we 
are negroes. 

The conduct, sir, of the lower class of 
of white people in this city is much worse 
than that of the coloured people, yet you 
editors say nothing about it— e coloured 
people are vastly better than the low emi- 
grants ; why not reproach them and excite 
prejudice against them? they are foreign- 
¥ts, we are natives. I could say much on 
this subject ; it would take a volume to set 
#rfh our wrongs, and the bad policy pur- 


ent case 5 


tient hearmg 


| dulge in their slander of coloured people-- 
|such men may say what they please, the 
| public know how to appreciate it—it is 
| light as wind; but in your case, sir, I teel 
deeply wounded. 

With teelings of the tenderest kind, I 
subscribe myselt, yours respectiully, 

SAMUEL E. CORNISH. 

Remarks.--We sincerely hope that the 
writer is not mistaken in his opinion that 
‘ofthe large coloured population of this 
city, the impropriety of conduct is the 
repetition of the bad acts of a wry small 
proportion; it so, let that small proportion 


ety ; if they are permitted to go on, no- 


evenings. It is a fact, that they do parade 
Broadway, arm in arm, five, six, and fre- 


to run against our most respectable females 
and thrust them inta the @utter, This must 
be corrected. If kindness will do it, we 
say let it be done by kindness ; if not, we 





ous evil—and it must be remedied. We 
are not the enemy of freedom, but we 
shall ever war against its abuse. 

The writer is mistaken in one particular. 
{he agent who was assaulted was nota 
kidnapper. It was proved in court, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the justices, that the 
runaways ‘vere slaves. Slavery is permit- 
ted by the Constitution of the U. S. and 


must be respected by the states of the 
North. 

That slavery is an evil, is not doubted 
by all reflecting persons ; the only question 
is, whetber our brethren of the South are 
tobe blamed by us of the North for what 
they cannot help. We are generally very 
ignorant and very misinformed with res- 
pect to the treatment of the slave popula- 
tion of the South. The Southrons are a 


kind-hearted and generous race, and we 
have often and often heard from the lips 
of men whose word is not to be gainsayed, 
that the slaves are kindly and affectionately 
treated, and that severity is used towards 
none save those who are unmanageable by 

ny other means: 


The gentlemen of the 





then be compelled to behave with propri- | 


thing short ofa street patrole will enable | 
F . ‘ t 
ladies to return trom church on Sunday 


quently seven abreast, and make it a point | 


shall advocate iron severity. It is a seri- , 


the statutes and laws of the Southern states | 
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south regret the existence of slavery as 


mucli as any of the north or the east. Put 
what can they do? This question, bow 
ever, is one Which it is pot our business to 
settle. 
of colour in the city ot New-York. We 


om whieh 


Our business ts with the tree men 


insist, that in return tor the tree: 
the y hall not en 
ts ot the 
shall never advo- 


we have given them, 
croach upon the rights and comtor 
white popul ition, We 
cate a system of cruelty and oppression 
towards any ¢ lass of created bemys, but 
we shall insist upon equity, Justice, decen- 
cy and propriety. What are the best means 
to correct the evils of which we complain, 
weleave to grayer heads than our own \& 
| determine. In conclusion, we will ven- 
ture to say for the citizens of New-York 
generally, that they will never oppress or 
misuse those tree men of colour, who con- 
duct themselves with propriety and deco 
rum. Those who do not, must be punish- 
ed. 





To the following communication we ua 
hesitatingly give a place in our columns, 
‘for we deem it but justice to hear both 
sides of a question 

** Vindex”’ certainly was severe, but he 
appears to be an Englishman, either by 
birth or principle, and it is no more than 
natural, that he should have been the 
champion of bis country. 


To the iditor of the Gazette and Atheneun 
| Sim—When, among the majestic soli- 
tudes of the deserted City of Palaces, } 
| recalled and embodied the reflections and 
, feelings which actuated my heart and mind 

during my brief residence in England, | 
“never for one moment doubted that viru- 
lent invective and denouncing animadver- 
sions would assail my character and wri- 
tings, whenever my remarks were com- 
| mitted to the pnblic. Deluded by the 
| vainglerious pretensions of England—rea- 
_dy to believe whatever she dictates, and 
| to anathematize whatever she disapproves 
—America has long crouched at the foot- 
stool of Britain, and suffered the corrup- 
tions of an odious system of government 
to poison the pure saltsprings of her insti- 
tutions. The time has not yet arrived 
when the truth can be fearlessly uttered 
and promptly believed. Foreigners usurp 
some of the most responsible offices in our 
land, and our republican government is 
gradually undermined by the scarcely pers 
ceptible, though ever insinuating labours 
of renegado English. Full of conceit and 
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irrive on our shore:, de- 
trate the vlory ol mo- 


importance, they 
termined to demon 
vareny. ana thi ime and infamy of equal 
rights and privileges. Overawed and a 


mazed at their reports, the untravelled A- 


mericans ‘isten deliehted to therm assertion 
md readily Jom a the laugh which the ir 
caricatures exe) Phus Eneland is wor- 
ship pe LT by the country tron which it dit- 
iers more than any other beneath the sun > 
hus adventurers fiom Europe institute and 
maintain the ent system of intrigue ; 
thus Ame: ! » tine ‘le of nations, 
ywnd becomes, what i Iph terms her, 
ihe manta Lae | i ho who apes 
her manners, wehert credits | 
her counse md kere the crown which 
will ere fol be ten red b pre 

rilt. time is yet mtut ry Waren vias 


-~ 


truth can be spoken to a people who will 


jisten to the voice that warns thei ot de- 
Jusion, and bids them look to the tata! issue 
of such unbounded admiration reoun 
try, the great mass of whose population i 
crushed to the eurth by the most detest 

he cl chy nal ostte stem of musrule 
which ever inflicted on the posterity 
of Adam. Instead of embracing exploded 
systems, [ lave dared to anticipate the 
neti! : af he nt current of 
opinion ; and, though my youth will be ob- 


n mistrusted, yet 
fam not to be deterred trom the tree ex 


jected and my enthitest 


' " ’ 
pression of my thoughts, and the eluci da- 
i ! 


tion of om Vers e, ener by the ar- 


| 
t 


neither leisure nor inclination, Sir, to en- 
if 











ne . . . ; | . . : “ne 
counterparts) maintain any lotiter station | unparalleled in enormity and unequalled 


in my esteem than their estate demands. 


sé 


| It would be idle indeed to “‘ answer a fool 
in ording to his tolly.”” 
It I now refer to a paper in your last} 


number, which bears the portentous signa- 


ture of *‘ Vindex you will not expect me 
'to enter into the admirable spirit of his re- 
; marks, nor attempt to follow a blind guide 


wherever his wilfulness directs. I have 


gage ina controversy with a person whose 


personality would arouse indignation, did 
! 


hment would afford excellent sport in reply, 


rows of ridicule, or the battering engine | 


of personal mvective. Por years my ene- 
e thei utmost to wound my 


my character, and vilily 


mies have 


pe ace, i tiie 

my reputation; but, it any briet ovation 
has acerue 1 to them, it has resulted to my 
advantage , for a long series of persecu 
tions has taught me to rely soleiy and ex- | 
clusively upoo my own energies to main- 


dandselt-s@istied spirit, 


> ecalunn y whi his born 


fainase!l sustau 
and to despise 
of prejudice 

It your i 


my mtroducts 


cers will be at the trouble to 
refer to n, they will per 
ceive that | 
which bave 
thee weeks past; 
too, that I there expressed what I now feel, 
an indiilerence and a disregard of aristo- 
cratic insolence, which amount almost to 
apathy. I have seen too much of this 
orld, and experienced too much of its 
duplicity, {o afflict my own heart at the 
hooting of an owl or the braying of an ass. 
Neither ot those animals (or their human 


| ot ‘ ! ¢ a 
utly anticipated the attacks 


‘ 


ensued within these two or 


and they will perceive, 


} 


ously, answer itself. 


| 
it not provoke contempt ; and whose argu- | 
! 

did it not, most felieit | 
| 


This person has been at the pains to sketch, 
in no masterly style, two unenviable por- | 

offered both or | 
my most grateful acceptance. 
Deeply indebted as I feel for the honour 
hy this, no doubt eood- 


ind he ha 


' 


ie’ i = adone me 


ed, but cert 


portraiture, } must, however, decline | 
bis favours for, attes searching my own | 
liecit and brain, | eannot prevail with my- 
It to believe that Tam ‘a sour and bit- | 
nisanthrope, whom o good and reflect- | 
ing pwill banish trom his society 3” nor | 
despicable preteudor to unreal merit—a | 
: . 


a vil-| 
nile corres- 


Country Genius—the wonder of 
lage which your mild and ¢ 
pondent affives tomy humble name. Con- 

hat nothing but a postive conviction | 
of England’s miseries contd bave elicited 


‘ ‘ 


from me the observations which hove at- 
tracted so much eensure, and teeline. bet- 
ter than any one can inform me, how far 
the endowments of heaven will allow me 
and all 


his coadyjutors in personal vituperation, with 


{ 1dvanee, | look upon * \ inex, - 
the eye of unmingled contempt. Though | 
I cannot doubt that every nnirend]ynews- 
{ 


) ° ° i 
paper editor in the country will exult in 


the republication of his sttack, vet still. 
with a calm spirit and a quiet beart, [ look 
upon all the evil that thev cando; for my 


{ 


cause is Just—though perhaps too ardent- | 


| ly supported ; and I shall carry it through 


| 


—unabashed by insolence, unawed by pre- 
tensions, and undeterred by calumny. J 
have aceredited to England all that she 
can reasonably claim. Not asentence have | 
I uttered against her intellectual character. | 
for that is high and undoubted ; nota word | 
against the .Vation, tor that is refined, ge- | 
nerous, and noble ; but her government is | 
execrable, again I say ; and her people are | 
oppressed hy taxes and miseries which are 


! 

ment’s truth, 
\pril, and May numbers of the Oriental 
Herald, the Old Monthly, the Metre poli- 


inly very weak attempt | s 


| they could blight, at a 





at this period of the world. 
For my success 
I refer to papers in nearly half the maga 


in London; € reter t 


is an author, in Englan 


zines and gazette 


papers which, whatever mizht have be: 
their merit, produced more profit during 
three months, than the best writings in the 
universe would do in the United States til 
the day of doom. It becomes me not t 
speak further, but every person, and am 
person, may satisty himself ot thi te 


’ . 4 j 
DY rererrmng = to the 


tan, and St. James’s Magazines, and t 


ceived man flattering le 

by high and responsible works. than it eve 
has been in the United Sta My re 
cept in Engl was, as has been 
serted, highly pleasing ; and nothing by 
a firm conviction ef the truth of my re 
marks, however harsh they may seem, 
could possibly have induced me to uttei 
them; 1, notwill tan aT La thi its 
taunt and litter revilings of your corre:- 


pondent * Vince’ and others, f shall neve. 
bass peal otherwise than T have dom 


° =) 
American, but his mask will not conceal 
his character. 
entuusiastically T feel f 
aa 


} 
4 
my country —[ tee] {01 THAN mal. 


been « misanthrope, PE should have scott 
il } } x if Ine € d ] ‘ the 1 
mist teal It rs hi It] en’ intox! 
ited th hysou te lL young ladic 
olanes eo > VE ar able Vin X EXvTes 


a most original idea, EP should have hec 
thrown intu 2a 
applause I re- 
I rejoice, howevei 


absolutely stupified, and 
ditch to dic, through the 
Engiand. 
that such was not my destiny ; for | hop: 
to convince some 
me tocall them enemies) that their attempt 
to injure me have done me much good, and 
yielded me infinite aniusement ; and that 


ceived in 


ae ' 
of my friends (who wish 


they never erred more in their prognosti- 


cations thon when they dared to assert that 
single glance, the 
best feelings and cloud the brightest pros- 


pects of 
SoumNern Lincoun Fatrriven. 


| Elizabetown, Sept. 18, 1826. 
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Hope, deceittul as it is, carries us 


acreeably throuel life. 


period, 


An Enelishman may wear the cuise of an 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 
NO. 1X. 
THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
Conc) ed } 
“Did you ever hear such a‘creature 7 


<claimed my hostess, when she bad gouc. 


‘Never in my life; she is quite an origin- | 


i’ There is ne’er a traveller, Sir, ar- 
ives at my house, but in she pops, and 

ises and questions them, mucii after ihe 
ishion that you have seen. I guess she 
will be all over town before she sleeps, to 
ell every word you said, and a thousand 
mere.’ 

‘*No matter: she may speak ; 


b) 


it cannot 
iffect me.”’ 

* Very true, for every one knows her 
tongue is no scandal. I never heard her 
say a good word of any body in my life, 
that she did not counterbalance with twen- 
y bad.” 

The clownish John, now returned. * Did 
vou find the squire, as you call Mr, Plead- 
I inquired, ‘ Yes, Sir.” 
“What did Miss Dorothy say to you in 


well, at hame ?” 


she hall, John r’’ 
Star and Eagle.’ 

ane her!’ drawled the men 
Hulled = cabe 


ial, §* she 
gentleman's vaid out of my 


and, whether I would or no: told me to 


be a good lad, and she would re:n.cmber | 


There’s ne’ 


‘Star an Eagle 


wie at Christmas. ra eentle- 
man comes to the 
Vanes me find out 
omes the promise, remember you at 
Christinas, John’—but preinises are pie- 
rusts, Sir, with her: for when Christmas 
it always is to be the next. Hang 


the gentlemen's par- 


hes, 
her, Tsay, begging 
don.” 

‘Did she ask any thing else, my good 

id 2" said I. 

** Ay, sir, she told me to find out all 
‘bout youmif you had much luggage of 
fine linen, plenty of money, drank wine, 
nd paid freely for’t; who might call to 
ee you, and, and”’-— 

* And what ?” | inquired. 

“If you were kind to me, your honour.” 

This fellow is more cunning than faol- 
ish, thought I. 

“°'Tis ever the same round of questions,” 
said the landlady. 

Yes, ma'am,” ejaculated the help-ser- 
vant, “* smacks too much of aristocracy to 
he used in a republican country.” 

She is really, Sir,” said my hostess, 


demanded she of the | 


ve 
bot she 


WW) about him, and then | 


* the 
she knows every thing; vet knows no- 


strangest creature in the world; 





' 


| thing truly that is useful. She pries into 


| every body's affairs—every thing that goes, 
what brings people hither, what takes them 
{ hence—in fac {, she knows what every body 
in town have for dinner—how they boil 
their potatoes, and butter their corn.” 

oor 
have,” said I, and left the * Star and Ea- 
gle’ to visit my friend Mr. Pleadwell. 

Arrived at his house, he met me kindly 
on the stoop, and led me into his parlour, 
What was my astonishment on entering to 


find the first person that met my gaze, was 
| this intolerable gossip; ‘Good Lord!” I 
involuntarily exclaimed. 

When I was introduced to my friend's 
wife and daughter, (whom I had neve: 


; seen before) and the first salutations of 
courtesy had passed, I moved my seat, as 
every gallant should, close by the side of 


Miss Pleadwell, first, because she was a 


pleasant. looking girl; and sccond, to be, 
if possible, treed from the tantalizing gos- 
sip. 
| While I was engaged in conversation 
with my friend’s daughter, I marked the 
searching eye of Miss Dorothy constantly 
turned towards me; her head extended, 
and mouth Open, ar if sue WOuld MUL per 
mit a word of mine to escape ber ear. In 
the course cf conversation, she heard Miss 
Vieadwell mention the name of Mr. Al- 
den, when immediately she exclaimed, 
‘What is that you say of Mr. Alden, 
Miss?” 
| “JT was just remarking to Mr. Topic, 
that if he were a sportsman, to rende his 
visit to our village as agreeable as possible, 
I would introduce him to Mr. Alden, that 
they might go a gunning together. ’ 


~ 


| “O, is that all! he may be a very good 
| sportsman for any thing [ know, but I ne- 
ver saw any of the game he killed.” 

“That may not be his fault,”’ said my 
fiiend, ‘‘ but you must confess he is a good 
shot, and can wing a bid as well as any 
man in the state.” 

‘Ife may be a good marksman, but I 
rather guess he makes more smoke and 
Do you 
know, Mr. Pleadwell, iough he is passing 
, well in mind and character, you must con- 


noise, than game for his table. 


| fess, he goes s¢ Idom to church, and holds a 
‘friend in lighter estimation that a silly 
| pun, which you know is very improper.” 

‘Tt is at least impolitic, Miss Dorothy.” 


Tis a curious turn that some peopie | 


ee 








“Jmpolitic! why, Mr. Pleadwell, it is 


a) 


oe _ — 


a - eae - —_——<— 


he once tried his wit on mie 





scandalous : 
I need not say how; but TP soon settled 
him; beardless bovs are nuechtvy men pu 
their own esteein; but P was his match.’ 


“You are 


} partee,”’ 


certiunly ¢ licnt at a re 


“So bam: but have you ever heard 
how this same silly Alden insulted Muss 
Dilton ? You have not ? VW t il, l will just 
tell vou allaboutit. When at a boarding 
school in New-York —set her up indeed 
» boarding-schoo! 


I wonder whiy she wentt 


or how her father could afttord it; well 


while there, she painted on velvet, * Ruth 








and the Reapers, aud as you know she 


returned lately, sire showed this picture to 
her friends, out of mere vanity, T suppose; 
when this witless Alden saw it, says he, 
with a swaggering and selt-important tone 
‘Miss Dilton, [ must say this is a very 
pretty picture, but must also add, that yous 
heroine, Miss Ruth, looks exceeding ruth- 
less”. Now, what do you think of that? 
was it not the very height of umpeitinence ! 
You know, Mr. Pleadwell, and so do you, 
Mr. Topic, that it is very easy to make a 
silly pun, but though, for my part, 1 do 
not think very highly either of Miss Dil 

ton or ler picture, yet I must say, that i 
is very hard, you know, to have the labout 
of monthe or years, and co extensive withal. 
turned into ridicule, by a witless punster ; 
so, can you wonder that Miss Dilton was 
offended ? Not 1; and were [ she, 1 would 
hold him for ever light aud worthless as a 
puff of tobacco smoke.” 

“Tfe meant no harm; it was all in jest 
and my favourie Shakspeare Says, ‘Po; 
son in jest: no offence P the world,’ said 
Mr. Pieadwell, 

“T know nothing at all about Shak 
speare, Lut T saw ima newspaper the other 
day, that he is an aid-de-camp to one cal! 
ed the Duke of Wellington.” 

‘* Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Pleadwell, 
why. Miss Dorothy, I thought you wer 
a great reader,” 

‘So lam; [ read every day my Bible, 
Watts’s Hymus, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
Josephus, Pamela, and the New-York 
Spectator.” 

“Do not you know that Shakspeare ts 
England’s pride, the glory of her litera- 


‘ 


. 


ture, the prince of dramatists?” 

“Ts he a writer of plays? do you think 
I would ead a play ? I thank my virtuous 
ancestors, J was brought up better; no, no; 
I thank God, ! am none of your play- 
reading, play-going people; end thank 
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the laws of my own state, that no such 
wieked and vuloar exhibitions are permit- 
ed bere If that Sale Shaksp ive were 
to corn) » this country, P woald tell him 


aA pierce of my mind 


7 Miss Doroth: you not kn 
that Shak l me bas been @ucd th e two 
hund nd ten years 2? 


* Tf know i matter, Mr. 


Pleadwell; but Ponust sav. Sir. that it is 


inthe | ptalk abter this fashion: 


[ sup) 


found learning at 


Ou Inean to show your very pro- 


my expense; and you 


may be a very profound scholar for aught 
[I know, but det me tell vou | won’t be cast 
in the shade to leave you in brighter sun- 
shine; Oo, S r, to you ang tiapnnaly I bid 
ood nirohe. Vy respects tf 1, Mo. To 
pic, and as you promised, vous t vi 
Sophia and € to-morros (iood nicht, 
Sir.’ And she instantly took her depar 
ture ain high dudveon. 

This was the list time [saw the Village 
Grossip: but her slanderous tonene was ex 


erted at mv expense durnme mv whole stay 
inthe village of ——_—_—_«_, Whe following 
day after my interview, LT learned she spoke 
more favorably of me, than she was eve 


Known to speak of any one before. Twas 


} ‘ ” a ’ ' 
batty ¢ c id 


in ey ¢ fell 
man; rich, and troeral; but sire rernarked 
moreover, that she knew, on the most un- 
Joubted authority, namely, from my very 
elf, that Thad arrived at the village by the 
invitation of Mr, Pleadwell, ex- 
mid, if l Irked the cil, to 


irvent 
pres ly to court 
narrv bis daughter. This was about as 


enerality of her tatthng, She 


rue as the 
L also, she respected me so much, that 
to prevent, if possible, my alliance with 
such a family, she had given me an invi- 
tation, which [had accepted, to visit her, 
would take the liberty to warn 
ry 

Phis 


learned, she cir- 


when she 
me of the snare laid to entrap me. 
foiatt 
culated in con 
with Mr. Pleadwell, and hopes that [might 


scandal ward 


rence of her displeasure 


nossibly fall wm love with her niece Sophia, 
whom she ardently desired to see settled 
in the woild. as the phrase is. In a few 
day , Powever, as | not only did not visit 
her, but purposely avoided her society, her 
She had, she reported, 


New-York, 


stating that I was a poor, worthless, igno- 


humour changed 
received private letters from 
rant fortune-hunter, a man whom, low and 
despised as Mr. Pleadwell was, she won- 
I took no pains 
it moved me not one 


dered associated with me. 
to contradict her: 


jor 


aft the 
t 


; ANCES, Save 














At length the storm which detained ine 
‘Star and Eagle’ so much longer 
than I wished itter bid- 


kind 


passed over, and 
ding a 
the Vintace 


my departure. 


farewell to all ins acquaint. | 


Gos iP. [ took 


Thus concludes ny sketch of the Vit- | 


nace Gossip. As I only saw Miss Doro- 


thy Prywell, twice in one evening, and 


refused to visit her, I had not sufficient op- | 


portunities to cateh all her peculiarities ; 
iy Sketch, therefore, is less perfect than 


it might have been; as it is, [ trust that 


my readers will take it, as the marriage 


‘ ” , 
ceremony says, ** For better, for worse :’ 


ind af so, I promise, that should [ ever 
farther 


obtain any particulars of 


then: as this, how 1 will 


ere lor 


ver, is uncertain, 
ig sketch for heir amusement, 


THE PCETASTER. 


have we been 
more gratified at the Park Theatre than a 
few nights ago with the representati 
** Wives as the y were, and Maids as they 


” . ‘ ' . 
ar It is one of the best comedies in ex- 


ale atrical.—--Seldoin 


istence, and was admirably perforined.-- 


© ’: 
tre e4yt 
a ' 
« 


gay and fashiofiable, yet good-hearted and 


Corresponde nce.—We are compelled by 
want of room to ceter. unti! next week. 
the publication of * A Mother,” as als 
* Internal fmnprovements.”” which we 4 


tended tor this nuniber. 





THE G8 LIst. 
JOSEPH SAYRE, ot Delaware co. N 
Y. is particularly disinclined to pay to: 
the paper. 
JULIUS BLACKWELL, of  Tiog. 
county, has neglected to pay tor his pape: 
although written to by our clerk three se 


| veral times after his year ot subscriptior 


Miss | 


Pivwell, EP will not fail to communicate | 


terminated. 
GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence c: 
has not paid. 
To be continued. 
NB. That there may be no mistake and 
no unnecessary apprehensions ov the sub 


'yectot the Black List. it is proper to state, 
d I } 


that these are subscribers to the Minerva, 
Which paper 1 pulbli-hed about tourteen 
months ago, and which was incorporated 


i with the New-York Literary Gazette, last 
| September. The yearoi these subscriber: 


u of | 


| visedly or unjust 


nobleeminded lady of high lite, with more 


than her « 
Barnes, (Lord Priory.) had the cast of 
character in which he always excels, and 
the intelligent and unassuming Mrs. Sharpe 
did tull justice to the part of Lady Priory. 
In fact, nearly all the characters were well 
We hope that 
this fine comedy may be often repeated. 
Mrs. Mangeon is an acquisition to the 
Park Theatre. She sings sweet and acts 


with spirit. 


cast and well sustained. 


we 

The New- York Theatre. —This establish- 
ment will shortly be opened. Mr. Gil- 
tert has engaged a very strong company, 
and is pursuing bis plans with energy and 
enterprise. 

We are certoinly not destitute of amuse- 
ments in our goad « ity. 
shall haxe four Theatres in operatibn. Let 
them‘be patronized ; the Drama, proper- 
ly conducted, is the handmaid of honour 
and the ¥ervant of virtue. 

. ° eeeeenred 

La Fayette Theatre—Tom and Jerry, 
continue to draw crowds to this’ establish- 
ment. It is a well conducted and a pro- 


' fitable concern. 


rdinary grace and judgment. | 


' 


This winter we | 


} 





expired last April, and due warning ha: 
been given toall. Our good subscribers 
have nothing to fear from the Black List 
no name shall be inserted hastily, unac 

ly ; but when once inseri 
ed there jf shall remain. 


Oe ee 
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' 
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AMEKICAN TRAV G1 Metis, 
AND STAGE nrorsTER. 
FANE TRAVELLER is ; 

and F 
Badger & 
a vreat variety 
Vianufacturing, Agricul 


dished on Tuesday: 
ridays, On a large imperial sheet, by 

1¢ tro ? 4 parm: 
oi Ourt-street, Bost nm,anad 
of Literary and Scientific matter— 
‘land Coron ercial tntel- 


Porter, at No 


mzence—iniormation miteresting and mwoiportant ti 
‘ al la? rai e ! : 
traveller the latest l ign and Domestic new 
Marne list—Price Current &c. &e. As a vehicle 
# general advertis ng it { su i acvantages, 
having @ more extensive circulation awoug places 
ot public resort, ch as Stage H “feanie 


B jats, Hotels, Reading Roos, &c. than any othe; 
paper in New-Englan 

The Stage Regsier, a pudbeation wery useful te 
travellers, is issued i a neat pa vet form as an 
accompaniment to the Traveller, once ia twe 
months: and furnishes a ful € princi- 
pal line of Stages, Steain-Soats, and Canal Packets, 
in the New-England states and the state of New 
York 

Price of the Traveller, 4 per ann: of the Tra 
veller and Register, $5 per ann. half in advance. 
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in advance. Subscriptions must com- 
mence with the tirst No. of a Volume 
prospectively or retrospectively. 
No subscriptions received for a shorter pe 
riod than one year, and notices of dis- 
continuance must be given one month 
previons to the close of avolume Let 
ters must be post-paid 
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